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THE IGNORANT INSTRUCTED.* 





In speaking of the book before us, it is impossible altogether 'to 
overlook the question whether the Missionaries have effected all the 
good they profess to have done, and as free from all mixture of evil, 
or whether the reports of Captains Beechy and Kotzebue are cor- 
rect. For any writer who has never been on the spot, to decide 
this question, by an English fireside, is altogether impossible. It is 
clear, by the Missionaries’ own account, that Christianity was not 
established without blood-shed ;_ the attendant circumstances may, 
probably, be a little misunderstood by one party, and a little softened 
by the other. It appears to us beyond a doubt that there has been 
a great deal of cant, and that civilization and Christianity being 
confounded together, the poor islanders were taught to consider asa 
part of the latter, and necessarily connected with it, the knowledge 
which experience soon shewed them was capable of procuring for 
them many comforts. Much good has certainly been effected by 
the Missionaries, and we are willing to hope that, whatever evil may 





have mingled with it,—the condition of the natives has, upon the 


whole, been ameliorated. Our design is merely to notice a few 


striking events mentioned in this little volume, without entering 

further into a subject which, if well probed, might show error itself | 
' 

to have been conscientious. The cruelties of war have been modified | 


and human sacrifice has been put anend to. Much has been done | 


: : ; , af 
to increase the happiness of the people, and we trust the time will | 


. - . . e | 
soon arrive, when the expression of their happiness, will not be 


imputed to them as a sin. 
Some of the idols of Polynesia are represented in the frontispiece 
of the volume, which, in beauty, are about upon a par with those of | 


the Hindoos. In what can originate this tendency to attribute | 
deformity to objects of worship ?—Is it the prevalence of fear over | 
love? The Polynesians were capable enough of forming more grace- | 
ful images; us may be seen by their tattooing :— 


‘ The taste displayed in marking the legs of a chief was far from | 
despicable. Sometimes a cocoa-nut tree would be drawn, its root 
spreacing at the heel, its stalk rising along the tendons, and its 
plum spread out on the broad part of the calf. But the chiefs bore 
the principal figures. On different persons were depicted, as suited 
their fancy, boys gathering fruit, men engaged in battle or in sport, 


marae.’ 


It is remarkable that the Polynesians have a tradition that the 
sun was once arrested in his course, by a priest who was building a 
temple, and forced it to stand still till his work was accom- 


plished. 


‘The moon they imagined a beautiful and inhabited country, 
subject to the influence of spirits, whose anger caused the eclipses. 
The stars were supposed to be inhabited by the souls of the de- 
parted; and a shooting star they imagined to be the flight of a spirit. 
They had names for several of the constellations, and several of the 
single stars. Mars they called fetia, or a red star; the morning 
star, hurv poi poi, the forerunner of morning; the pleiades, matarii, 
small eyes ; and the constellation of the twins bore with them the 





same name, na ainan. 

Although the greater number of children were destroyed at their 
birth, the few who were permitted to exist were, as they often are 
in Europe, the rulers of the families to which they belonged. 


‘ Children were never either restrained or —- by their 
parents; but, by a strange inversion, were considered, the males at 


* Progress of the Gospel in Polynesia.— Southern Groups.—Geoi giun, 
Society, and Harvey Islands, 18mo. pp. 360. Whittaker & Co. 





least, as the heads of their families ; waited on with the greatest 
respect, and an insulting look or word to them inveterately revenged ; 
while age was treated not only with irreverence, but with contempt 
and neglect.’ 


It was customary for the reigning monarch of Tahiti to abdicate 
the throne upon the birth of a son. The father acted as regent 
until the boy had attained his fourteenth year, when he was invested 
with the insignia of royalty, and the father became the subject of 
his child. It is by no means improbable that this custom might 
have had great influence with Pomare, who had a son born to him 
soon after he was baptized. The burning of the idols must have 
been a striking incident, and of very doubtful result. It was done 
by one of their own priests,—whether converted by conviction, or 
in imitation of his sovereign, is not clear :— 


* Patii, priest of the district, one evening, after hearing Mr Nott 
preach, told him, on the morrow, at a certain hour, he would bring 
forth his idols, and burn them before all the people. Information 
of the intended deed soon flew like lightning, and spread among the 
inhabitants sensations of horror and awful forebodings. The mis- 
sionaries, with mingled emotions of gratitude and hope, waited the 
event, yet not without fear, when they considered the decisive and 
momentous step to be taken in presence of a vast majority of idol- 
worshippers. Patii remained unmoved. Next evening, on a point 
of land not far distant from the manae in which he had officiated, 
he caused a pile of wood to be erected ; and a little before the going 
down of the sun brought forth the shapeless deities of his country 
from their gloomy sanctuary, and having disrobed them of their 
ornaments, set fire to the pile, and then threw them one by one 
into the flames, calling upon the amazed and trembling spectators 
to behold the vanity and helplessness of the blocks before which 
they had so often bowed with fearful homage. Many of those inte- 
rested in upholding the ancient superstition, beheld with rage the 
last rays of the sun fade on the dying embers of their gods; but no 
tumult followed. And when the imbecility of their idols, and the 
folly of their worship, was thus publicly exhibited, the effects were 
speedy, powerful, and extensive.’ 


The King had been prepossed in favour of the knowledge of the 
Christians, long before his conversion; and, on the establishment 
of a printing-press ; took so zealous an interest in it, as to desire to 
have the first use of it:— 

* On the tenth of June, the preparatory operations being finished, 
Pomare, who had expressed an anxious desire to be present, was 
informed everything was now — for beginning. He arrived with 


all expedition, accowpauied by a few favourite chiefs, aad attended 
by an immense concourse of people. Under the direction of Mr 


( i or | Ellis, the delighted chief composed the first alphabet that ever was 
triumphing over an enemy, or carrying a human victim to the | 


put in types in Polynesia. It, with the monosyllables, formed the 
first page of the spelling-book, which Pomare was desirous to see 
struck off at once; but when informed that this could not be done 
till a sheet was completed, he requested he might be sent for when- 
ever it should be ready. When he received the intimation, he 
“ame attended by only two of his favourites; but crowds of natives 
vad assembled on this important day. None were admitted, how- 
ever, except the king and his two immediate attendants,—as he did 
not wish to have many spectators of his first essay in printing. He 
examined the form, as it lay on the press, very minutely, and pre- 
pared to throw off the first sheet ‘ever printed in his dominions. 
Having jocosely charged his companions not to look too particularly 
at him, nor laugh if he should blunder, he beat the face of the letter 
with the ink-balls as directed; and Mr Ellis having turned the 
sheet under the press, the king pulled the handle, and the operation 
was completed. When the sheet was lifted from the press, every 
one rushed to see what the royal pressure had produced ; and when 
they saw a clean accurate impression, they gave a simultaneous 
shout of wonder and applause. After Pomare himself and those 
inside the house, had sufficiently admired the phenomenon, it was 
handed outside, to gratify the curiosity of the multitude, while his 
Majesty proceeded to throw off some copies, which he afterwards 
carried away with him, to shew his Queen and court ; and perhaps, 
seldom has any monarch had more genuine cause for gratulatio. 
than he, upon an event which fixes his name for ever cs the first 
encourager of the art of printing in those regions. . . . . Accounts 
of the press spread far and wide, and the curiosity it excited was 
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proportioned to its importance. Pomare daily visited the office ; placed upon an equal footing with men, 
the chiefs requested to be admitted into the ptess-room, while the the most desirable quality, in a 


windows, doors, and every crevice, were occupied by the people 


> alities hi sive > 2S ; 
eutelde—eo eager were they to catch a glimpse of the amazing ma- | those qualities winch are the mont conducive to the best in 
chine. The beach was lined with canoes from different quarters; terests of society it would be difficult to prove that one sex 
and the strangers, besides filling the houses of the inhabitants, | js ut all inferior to the other. 


erected temporary encampments in every direction. . . . Mr Ellis 


Brute force is not 
civilized country; and in 


Let it be adinitted that women do 


had acquired some knowledge of book-binding in England; but he not rise so high in intellectual power as the most intellectual 
was ill provided with materials. Substitutes were, however, inge- | men ;—yet neither do they sink so low as the least intellectual, 


niously found on the spot ; native cloth, folded from seven to ten 
layers thick, and squeezed together by a powerful standing dry- 
ress, formed a tolerable pasteboard. After the few sheep-skins 
Soonshe from England, which finished the backs, were expended, 
dogs’, goats’, and cats’ skins, were put in requisition, after under- 
going a very primitive mode of tanning. Large bundles of old 
newspapers, dyed a beautiful glossy purple, with the juice of the 
stems of the mountain-plantain, covered the boards—for they could 
only afford to half-bind the books. Mr Nott has the first copy that 
was bound; the second, in morocco back and corners, was pre- 
sented tothe King... . . Several of the natives learned to bind, 
and were speedily overwhelmed with employment, for which they 
receivéd compensation; and thus, gradually, the attention of the 
people was directed to something like regular occupation, and 
taught to value what it cost them somewhat to obtain.’ 


As the missionaries advanced in favor, their schools increased ; 
and these schools must have given them the highest gratification ; 
the children not only being indebted to them for their education, 
but many of them for their very existence. 


‘ In the large chapel at Huahine, on the eleventh of May, between 
four and five hundred children were assembled, tastefully dressed 
with a little fringed mat wound round the waist, and a light scarf 
of native cloth thrown over the shoulder. They went through | 
their examinations in general creditab!y, and several of them passed | 
without almost committing a single mistake. ‘‘ Often,” remarks 
one who was present, “ as a little boy walked back to his seat with 
his prize, I have seen the mother’s eye follow the child, with all a | 
parent’s emotion beaming in her eyes,—while, beside her has sat 
the childless mother, weeping at the recollection of the babes she 
had murdered, and who but for her own hands, might have mingled 
in the lovely joyous throng before her.” When the examination 
terminated, the children walked toa rising ground at a little dis- 
tance, where an entertainment had been provided for them by the | 
chief. About three hundred boys ranged in classes on the grass, | 
each class with their teacher at their head, were placed on the right | 
hand side; about two hundred girls were arranged in the same | 

| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


manner on the left. A plentiful repast had been prepared, which 
was carved and handed to them as they sat.’ 

It appears to us an ill compliment paid by missionaries to their | 
own doctrines, that they ate so earnest to convert the most ignorant | 
savages, without any preparatory education. The advantages of | 
civilization introduced by them in various forms, would so far win 
upon the gratitude of the people that they would, probably, in most 
cases, be willing to receive instruction, were it offered without insult | 
to their faith. When the acquisition of knowledge had prepared | 
them to see the absurdities of their own mode of worship, a better | 
might be proposed to them. To persuade them—as appears by | 
their own showing to have been done—that Christian faith enabled | 
them to build houses, make sofas, cultivate vegetables, &c. savours 
too much of trickery, to be creditable to them or their religion. 
With the actual necessaries of life, the Tahitians were well supplied 
by Nature. They had no great variety of quadrupeds; but in 
birds, fish, and vegetables, they were peculiarly rich ; and it may be 
questioned whether the missionaries have not added morg to their 





desires and necessities, than to their possessions. So rich a countty | 
will, however, supply the demand; and the only material question | 
is, whether or not they have been made happier. 





STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE 
PLEASANT.* 
Ir is extremely gratifying to see women, not only advancing with 
the times, but using their utmost endeavours to aid and to quicken 
that advance. A time has now arrived when the sex may hope to 
attain its due rank in society; and, actuated by a laudable desire to 
be useful as well as agreeable, we hope to see women strenuously 
exert their long dormant powers, and assert their claim to be 
eonsidered as rational and intellectual beings, and legally to be 


* Tilustrations of Political Economy. No. l. Life inthe Wilds. A 
Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 18mo, pp. 124. Fox. 


If we have no female Shakspeare, Raphael, Mozart, &c.—it is sel- 
dom—comparatively with that unfortunate condition in the other 
sex,—that we hear of female idiotcy; and in the uneducated classes, 
young women are generally more intelligent than their brothers. It 
is commonly remarked that, in childhood, girls evince more quick- 
ness of understanding than boys. Education soon turns the scale; 
and that not only by the actual quantity of knowledge gained ;— 
but by the nature of their studies. The education of boys is 
calculated to enlarge,—that of girls to narrow the mind. And 
even those females who are the best educated, are subject to 
a thousand petty influences, from which boys are exempt, 
—that cannot occupy an uninformed mind with impunity. The 
many pretty details which it becomes a woman to understand 
and to give attention to, should be rendered harmless by previous 
education ; as young people are enabled to breathe, with compara- 
tive impunity, tho deteriorated air of cities, by acquiring a good 
stock of health and strength in the country, during the years of 
their growth. The education of females is made up of self-conside- 
ration. They are taught, iu every word and action, to look to some 
result to themselves ; and this acquired selfishness,—a consequence 
of the dependent situation in which they are placed, has a strong 
tendency to keep them in it. When women are seen calmly to 
assume their due place as members of the community, and evincing 
an interest in that community, as a whole, of which they form a 


| part; we feel that they are rapidly advancing towards emancipation 


from that state of servitude which takes the bloom off from their 
greatest virtues and their most feminine graces. Doubly, therefore, 
do we hail the appearance of this little work, written, as we have 
been informed, by a woman still in the bloom of youth. In a little 
book, noticed in this paper a few days since, Miss Martineau makes 
some remarks on the propriety of women having a general notion 
of the politics of the day, and considers it as a part of humanity to 


open the eyes and the heart to the bearings of certain great ques- 


| tions involving the interests of millions of our fellow-beings. We 


fully acquiesce in the justice of these remarks; but women have 
been accustomed to consider any connection between politics and 
their own sex as so repulsive and unfeminine, that it will take some 
time to convince them that it is not the connection itself that is 
objectionable; but the bad taste, the mixture of ignorance and 


| assumption, which have been permitted to disfigure it. Women 


are frequently sneered at, if they speak upon political subjects; 
but it is not that they are essentially unfeminine, or above 
their power to understand; it is because they are apt to 
speak dogmatically, without taking the trouble to understand 


them. No man of sense would ridicule a woman for desiring to 


| be enlightened upon subjects of popular interest, and no man of 


sense will see anything absurd or unamiable in Miss Martineau’s 
endeavour, having first duly qualified herself, to enlighten others. 
We applaud the design ; we consider the plan as a judicious one; 
and believe the author fully competent to execute it with ability ; 
and, both for her own sake and that of her readers, we heartily 
wish her success. 

The object is to teach Political Economy in familiar language ; 
and this is done in the form of tale, because in this, as in every 
other study, truths and principles are more readily impressed on 
the memory, by an immediate application of them. The reader 
will better understand the nature of the work, by the following 
extract from the preface :— 

‘ We do not dedicate our series to any particular class of society, 
because we are sure that all classes bear an equal relation to the 
science, and we much fear that it is as little familiar to the bulk of 


one as of another. We should not be so ready to suspect this 
ignorance if we did not hear so much of the difficulty of the subject. 
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eo SS . * . . 
We trust it will be found that as the leading principles come out in 
order, one after another, they are so clear, so indisputable, sO 
apparently familiar, that the wonder is when the difficulty is to 
come.—where the knotty points are to be encountered. We suspect 
that these far-famed difficulties arise, like the difficulties of mathe- 
matical and other sciences, from not beginning at the beginning and 
going regularly on. A student who should open Euclid in the 
middle, could no more proceed from want of knowing what came 
before, than a sawyer who should insert his saw ina hole in the 
middle of a plank could go on sawing while the wood was closed 
both behind and before. In like manner, any novice who wishes 
to learn in a hurry the philosophy of Wages, and dips into a treatise 
for the purpose, can make nothing of it for want of understanding 
the previous chapters on Labour and Capital. This is the only 
way in which we can account for the common notion of the difficulty 
of the science; and as this notion is very prevalent,” we are con- 
strained to believe that the ignorance we speak of is“prevalent too. 
When, therefore, we dedicate our series to all to whom it may be 
of use, we conceive that we are addressing many of every class. 

‘If we were to dedicate our work to all whom it may concern, it 
would be the same thing as appealing to the total population of the 
empire. We say this, of course, in reference to the subject, and 
not to our peculiar method of treating it. Is there any one breath- 
ing to whom it is of no concern whether the production of food 
and clothing and the million articles of human consumption goes on 
or ceases ? whether that production is pfoportioned to those who 
live? whether all obtain a fair proportion ? whether the crimes of 
oppression and excess on the one hand, and violence and theft on 
the other, are encouraged or checked by the mode of distribution ¢ 
Is there any one living to whom it matters not whether the im- 
provement of the temporal condition of the race shall go on, or 
whether it shall relapse into barbarism? whether the supports of 
life, the comforts of home, and the pleasures of society, shall be- 
come more scanty or more abundant? whether there shall be in- 
creased facilities for the attainment of intellectual good, or whether 
the old times of slavery and hardship shall return? Is any one 
indifferent whether famine stalks through the land, laying low the 
helpless and humbling the proud ; or whether, by a wise policy, the 
nations of the earth benefit one another, and secure peace and 
abundance at home by an exchange of advantages abroad? Is there 
any one living, in short, to whom it matters not whether the aggre- 
gate of human life is cheerful and virtuous or mournful and de- 
praved ? The question comes to this: for none will doubt whether 
a perpetuity of ease or hardship is the most favourable to virtue. 
If it concerns rulers that their measures should be wise, if it con- 
cerns the wealthy that their property should be secure, the middling 
classes that their industry should be rewarded, the poor that their 
hardships should be redressed, it concerns all that political eco- 
nomy should be understood. If it concerns all that the advantages 
ofa social state should be preserved and improved, it concerns them 
likewise that political economy should be understood 4y all. 

* As socicty is in widely diff-rent states of advancement in various 
parts of the world, we have resolved to introduce as wide a diversity 
of scenery and characters as it might suit our object to employ. 
Each tale will therefore be usually, if not always complete in itself, 
as a tale, while the principles it exhibits form a part of the system 
which the whole are designed to convey. As an instance of what 
we mean: the scene of the first tale is laid in a distant land, because 
there is no such thing to be found in our own country as labour 
uncombined with capital, and proceeding through many stages to 
a perfect union with capital. In the next volume, which treats of 
the operation and increase of capital, the scene is laid in a more 
familiar region, because capital can be seen in full activity only in 
a highly civilized country. 


* As the necessaries and comforts of life must be produced before | 


they can be distributed, and distributed before they can be con- 
sumed, the order of subjects seemed to be determined by their 
nature. 

‘ We propose to shew what labour can effect, and how it is to 
be encouraged and economized and rewarded: to treat of capital, 
its nature and operation, and the proportions of its increase; and 
to exhibit the union of these two mighty agents of Propvuction. 
Under the second head, Distrisution, occur the great questions of 
rent, wages, and population, the various modes of interchange at 
home and abroad, including the consideration of all monopolies, 
domestic and foreign. Under the third head, Consumption, are 
considered the modes of demand and supply and of taxation. All 
these, and many more, will be exemplified in sketches of society, in 
narratives of those who labour and earn and spend, who are happy 
or otherwise, according as the institutions under which they live are 
good or bad. 

* Summary of Principles illustrated in the First Volume. 

* Wealth consists of such commodities as are useful, that is, 
necessary or agreeable to mankind. 

‘Wealth is to be obtained by the employment of labour on 
materials furnished by nature. . 

* As the materials of nature appear to be inexhaustible, and as 
the supply of labour is continually progressive, no other limits can 
be assigned to the operations of labour than those of human intel- 
ligence. And where are the limits of human intelligence ? 

‘ Productive labour being a beneficial power, whatever stimulates 
and directs this"power is beneficial also. 

‘Many kinds of unproductive labour do this. 


Many kinds of 
unproductive labour are therefore beneficial. 














* All labour for which there is a fair demand is equally respectable. 
‘ Labour being a beneficial power, all economy, of that labour 
must be beneficial. 
* Labour is economized, 
‘I. By division of labour;—in three ways. 
‘1. Men do best what — are accustomed to do. 
‘2. Men do the most quickly work which they stick to. 
* 3. It is a saving of time to have several parts of a work going on 
at once. 
* Labour is economized, 
II. By the use of machinery, which 
* 1. Eases man’s labour. 
* 2. Shorten’s man’s labour; and thus, by doing his work, sets 
him at liberty for other work. 
‘Labour should be protected by securing its natural liberty : 
that is, 
‘1. By shewing no partiality. 
‘2. By removing the effects of former partiality.’ 
[To be continued.} 





TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—During the last week, a paragraph has gone the round of 
the daily press, containing an account of the accidental death of 
FE. J. Parsloe, late of Covent Garden Theatre, while performing in 
Peter Wilkins, at the Bowery Theatre in New York. Will you 
permit me, through the medium of your paper, to contradict the 
above ussertion? Letters have been this day received by his 
friends, dated the 27th ultimo, in which he informs them that severe 
illness prevented his performing at the American Theatre for more 
than one night. The part was that of Clown in the pantomime of 
Mother Goose. Two medical gentlemen have advised him to 
suspend his performances for a sort time, in order to facilitate his 
recovery from the effects of a serious accident which he sustained 
at Covent Garden Theatre about two years back, during the 
Rehearsal of a Christmas Pantomime.—I am, Sir, 


Your very obedient servant, 
Jan. 23, 1832. 


THk PLAY-GOER. 
ADELPHI, 

Tue managers of this theatre have, notwithstanding all their racing, 
even anticipated those of King’s Theatre and Drury Lane, in the 
production of Meyerbeer’s celebrated romance, called Robert the 
Devil, which they last night produced with a degree of splendour for 
which we should hardly have supposed their space sufficient. We 
shall have other opportunities of entering into the plot and the 
merits of the music, and we shall therefore merely state that the 


present adaptation was completely successful, and is to be repeated 
every evening till further notice. 








The Strand Theatre (late Burford’s Panorama) is to open on 


Thursday next, under the direction of Mr Rayner. Mrs Waylett 
is to be the Prima Donna. 





Mr Arnold intends, it is said, to engage the Olympic Theatre for 
the English Opera company next season. 


Mr Serle, of the Coburg, has a new tragedy coming out at Drury 


Lane Theatre, in which Mr Macready is to perform the principal 
character. 








PANnTHGON, OxroRD-sTREET. — These extensive premises are 
to be sold this day. The property has for years been shut 
up. ‘The leases to the late proprietors having recently expired, 
the freehold is to be sold, and we hope soon to see this exten- 
sive property converted to some beneficial purpose. 


= ~ = = eS — nen 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.’s communication on the Quarterly Review does what he hoped it might 
do, and will appear to-morrow. The cordial note also with which it was 
accompanied works out its own good wishes, and will be treasured up by 
the Editor among his precious memories. More he cannot say at present. 
Some time hence, perhaps, his correspondent, if called upon, may grant 
him an opportunity of saying it personally. 

More correspondents to-morrow, 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


——— 





We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as Suture 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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THE ATHENEUM, 

Journal of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 
SIXTEEN LARGE QUARTO PAGES FOR FOUR- 
PENCE. 

The Atheneum is published every Saturday, and may 
be received in all parts of the country if previously 
ordered. 

THE MONTHLY PART for January, being the First 
Part for 1832, will be published on Saturday next, the 25th, 
containing 

SEVENTY-TWO LARGE QUARTO PAGES 
{Equal to Three common Octavo Volumes] 
FOR SIXTEEN PENCE! 

The Part will contain Reviews of, with copious Extracts 
from, all New Books published during the month—Reports 
of Proceedings, and of Papers read at the Learned 
Societies—Notices of all Novelties at the Theatres, of | 
Fine Arts, Exhibitions, &c. &c., and of all things likely to | 
interest the informed and intelligent—with 

ORIGINAL POEMS AND PAPERS BY 





Allan Cunoingham Miss Jewsbury 
T. Carlyle J. 
The Author of the ‘ Corn | W. J. 

Law Rhymes’ Charles Lamb 
Rev. Hobart Caunter The Author cf ‘ London in | 
Charles Dance the Olden Time’ 


The Author of ‘The Do- | J. Hamilton Reynolds 
minie’s Legacy. Leitch Ritchie 

The Ettrick Shepherd The late W. Roscoe 

James Everett Thos. Roscoe 

Edw. Herbert, of the Old| KR v. H. Stebbing 
London Magazine W. C. Taylor 

Thos. Hood J. Mackay Wilson 

T. K. Hervey &e. &c. | 
Orders should be given immediately, that the Book- | 








sellers may receive copies with their monthly parcels. | 





MISCELLANIES. 


— Quick, the comedian was in the habit 
almost to the day of his death, of frequenting 
the King’s Head, opposite Islington Church, 
where he was recognised as president by a res- 
pectable company. The old gentleman’s will 
was’ tattered from constant wear in his 
pocket. 


Tue Inisuo Cromwetuian Macistracy.— | 


A worthy Magistrate, having occasion to write 
the yond ‘usage,’ contrived to spell it without 
using a single letter of the original word 3 his 
improved authography was yowzitch. When 
some remarks were made on similar feats he 
averred that nobody could spell with pens 
made from the quils of Irish geese.—Tuy(ur's 
Civil Wars of Ireland, Constable's Miscel- 
lany. 


Morninc Pusasures.—Whoever is found 


in bed after six o’cloek, from May-day till , 


Michaelmas, cannot in. any conscience expect 
to he free from some ailment or other, depend- 
ent on relaxed nerves, stuffed lungs, disordered 
bile, or impaired digestion. Nothing can be 


done—absolutely nothing—if you do not rise | 


early, except drugging you with draughts—a 


luxury which the indolent morning sleeper | 


must prepare himself to purchase dearly, We 
give him joy of his choice—bid him good bye, 
and springing out into the sunny air, we gather 
health from every breeze, and become young 


again among the glittering May dew, and the | 
eins May flowers.—Tine’s Telescope for 


1832. 


Appearances.—In England men go by | 


appearances more than they do abroad; oue is 
forced to look respectable and portly. The 
Devil himself could not cheat your country- 
wen with a shabby exterior. Doubtless you 


observe that all the swindlers whose adventures | 
enliven your journals are ‘ dressed in the | 


height of fashion, and enjoy ‘a mild prepos- 
sessing demeanour.’ ! 

not menace ‘ a gentleman of the better ranks ;’ 
and no bodies are Burked with a decent suit of 
clothes on their backs. Wealth in all countries 
is the highest possible morality ; but you carry 


the doctrine to so great an excess, that you | 


scarcely suffer the poor man to exist at all. If 
he take a walk in the country, there’s the 


Vagrant Act; and if he has not a penny to) 
hire a cellar in town, he’s snapped up by a | 


Burker, and sent off to the surgeon’s in a sack. 
It must be owned that no country affords such 
warnings to the spendthrift. You are one 
great moral against the getting rid of his money. 
——Asmodeus at large, in the New Moathly Ma- 
gazine. 


| Castle.—1L. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— | 


| Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatree— | 


'8. The Piazza de Sau Marco, —9. The Duca! 


| Columbine . - Miss Griffiths To which will be added, the Burletta of 
Harlequin ° » Mr Gibson { T’ll be Your Second! 
Pantaloon : - « Mr Brown Mr Placid ; - + Mer Listoa 
Clown " » Mr Sanders 


Even the choicra does | 


| Dumont. 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—U ym pic—Queen’s—City—7 9’ 
Adelphi— Quarter befor Seven.— Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Siz—— Geeoieone gout a . 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


DRURY | LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr R. Lacy’s Opera, in Three Acts, called 














The Opera of | 
Rob Roy MWacgregor. | 


Fra=Diavolo. 

: , Adapted by Mr Pococs. | Lady Alleash ° + Miss Cawse 
Diana Vernon . + Mrs Wood | Zetlina . ° - « Miss E. Romer 
Katty . + + Miss Field Fra-Diavolo , - Mr Braham 
Mattie : ° » Miss Crawford | Lord Alleash . - «+ MrG. Penson 
Helen Macgregor - + Mrs Faucit ‘ino « . . Mr Wilson 
Sir Frederick Vernon . Mr Younge | Matteo : ee Morley 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone . Mr H. Wallack Beppo ‘ F . MrG. Stansbury 
Francis Osbaldistone  « Mr Templeton | Giacomo E >. Oe Riveoldeca’ 
Owen ° . » Mr Perry | Francesco . : . MrF, Sutton 
Captain Thornton - « Mr Thompson | First Carbinier . . Mr Hodges 
Dougal. . ~ Mr J. Russell | Second Carbinier - Mr Henry 
Major Galbraith - « Mr Bedford | Third Carbinier «  « Melrein 
Rob Ray. n . Mr Macready : ; . . 

Bailie Nicol Jarvie . . Mr Harley After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


humhb. 
Miss Poole 
Miss Davis 
Mr Eller 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, | Littl Op 
called jAttle Jack . 


Harlequin & Little Thumb. je’ st 


| Harlequin . 7 , 
Little Thumb Miss Marshall | Harlequin 


o’ My 


—" : o,. ' | Clown ° - « Signor Paulo 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) — Miss Baseke Pantaloon ‘ pt a sect 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell Lacquey patch : Mr F. Sutton 


Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) — Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 





Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I, Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can.—lll. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen. —V. Pont y Mo. 
| nach, or the Devil's Bridye.—VI. Llwyu of Nannan, 
}or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast'e.— Vill, 
| Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb's 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thomb 
Palace.— XI. Llyn Ogwen.— XII. Landscape and 
Iun; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIULL. Luntecior of 
the Pavilion at Charing-Cross— X1V. Outside of the 
Shop of ‘Tim Telescope, Opiician, &c. (by Moon. 
light).—-X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds — XVI. A 
Rural Farm, near Loudon. — X VII. Local Cosmo 


“ : ; rama—X VILL. Gateway of the Public House, th 
‘ y > » o's . — Stane | y- "Sang . , 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan Fighting Cocks. — X1X. Launch of the Thundeser 


field’s Grand Diorama,—XVI. Painter’s House and | a Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in whieh 

Grocer s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room— | Here Cline will appedr on the Tight Rope.—XXI. 

XVII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunvell.— Temple of the Genius of the Harp 

XIX. [nside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage, —XX. The | ». é . "t 

Penst of the Fairies. The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messts 

Deserintl t the Ne 1 Splendid Di Giuitvgs) represents the progress of their Majesties 
mpi oo r ‘ ‘3 os ib us ‘i endid Diorama, De- and Suite, inthe Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
N 5 ihe Ge syne ii bs at : the New London Bidge ; comprising the Views 

Ma ss del “* ray 3 The D he Chureh of Santa of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Teinple 

SEAS SER SUNN. 1@ Dogano.—4d. St Geor- Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New pee = 


gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Laguues, at B : 
gin Maggiore. ; : ag i ridge, as itappeared on the Ist of Augnst 1831. 
Nigit.—7. The Biidge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— vee en ae " — 


Ill. Splendid Hail in the Ogre’s Castle.—1V, Out- 
sile of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aétna in distance. —VI, 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 
Vater-Miil near Canterbury.—VII[. Au English 
Sea-Port.—1LX. Milliner’s, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ¢ My 
Lady's Bed Chamber.’—X1. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 





‘The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, Catherine of Cleves ; Country Quarters. 
Thursday, The School for Scandal. 

Friday, Catherine of Cleves ; The Wedding Day. 
Saturday, Cinderella, 


Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening 
To-morrow, the Rent Day ; My Own Lover 
Thursday, Love ina Village. 

Friday, The Brigand ; ‘The Bride of Ludgate, 

















ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr PLancur’s Burletta of 

My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Eleadly ° » Mrs Glover 
Lionel Glossover, Esq, Mr J. Vining 

After which, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta of 

Ele’s Not A-miss! 
| Mrs Prettyman ; . Mrs Glover 
Frederick Fitzallau - « Mr J. Vining 
Price Prettyman - « Me Liston 








A New Burletta, entitled 
The Devil’s Son, 

The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J, Reeve, aud Hemmings, | 
, After which, the Comic Burletta of | 
Freaks and Follies. 
"wewke. vers a New ‘A Little. | 
arieguin. ane i + | 

1 Bo=-Peep. 


| 
ADELPHI. | 
| 





To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Mess 








Whirligig - , - Mr King | Piancue ant C. Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! 
SUR REY. | Orpheus a p P . Madame Vestris | 
ae Eurydice Miss Forde 


Rowe's Tragedy of 


Jane Shore. | 
F . Mrs W. West 





Jane Shore 


QUEEN'S. | 





Alicia e -  « Miss Scott | 
Dukeof Glo’ster « Mri). Pit A New Drama, entitled 

Wart of Derby - « Mr Young | The Maid cof Switz eriand: 
Lord iLastiags ‘ - Mr Elton | Genevieve . - Mrs Hooper 


-« Mr Cobhain 
After which, a New Comic Heroical Drama, called 
Victor Dene. 
Victor Dene ‘ Mr Rogers. 
To conclude with a Drama, entitled 
The Lady of the Lake. 
Ellen . : + Miss Scott 
Blanche ‘ Miss Sumerville 
James Fitzjames - « MrElton 
Roderick Dhu ° - Mr Cobham 


; Pranz « Mr Norlon 

| After which, a Dramatic Sketch, entitled 

| ‘fae Old Sailor. 

| Emily Bartoa ‘4 e 
Will Block aud Harry Hawser Mr Smith 

After the Sketch, an 
ORIENTAL DIVERTISSEMENTS. 

By Mrs Kitby aud the Corps de Ballet. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





b 
Publisned, 








—_ ——~ 


R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editer 
vased); sold by Onwuts, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


peRs’ Livrary, Old Bond sueet; by Cuareks.; Witsun, Royal Exchaoye; Tnouas, New 


vender, Birchin lane ; CLanKe, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Stkance, Paternoster row; WarcinG, 409 Strand; BuckNnate, 2 hing street, Covent Gardena; Tunnoog, 
’ Agent, lv Bruad court, Long Acre, Luoyp, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; Tomuixson, Library, Great Newport street; I vcnis, Bow street; I. Tiemnay, 
74 Drury lane, Coraer of Russell court; D. Hitron, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. RerNa&LL, at the Printing Ufice, 45 Broad street, Gulden square, 


Miss Dix 
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